THE  FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION

wisdom, can create in a region without form and void. In
1950-51 there were 102,739 students in W.EA. classes.1 The
figure is remarkable, till we remember that there are forty-
three millions in this island, and that the crowd at a cup-
tie final is twice as large. The W.E.A. is not to blame for
that; nor indeed are the masses. It provided for their
intelligentsia, and wisely concentrated on this need, instead
of frustrating its own work by pursuing a variety of incon-
sistent aims, and it has met the needs of a certain class of
students so admirably that there is no need to enlarge on
its virtues. But necessarily it has left untouched the vast
mass of the population. CA liberal estimate gives 500,000
adults at the very most as the total influenced in any direct
way by any kind of organised educational activity.'2

Some people think that the majority are not only un-
touched but untouchable, destined for ever to be the helots
of the nation, exiles by nature from all but the outermost
court of education, incapable of any humanistic or cultural
interest. But this is not so. During the depression Queen's
University, Belfast, organised classes for the unemployed
and a professor who was interested in drama asked if any-
one would care to act, A number of persons sent in their
names; all belonged to what is known as the working class
and had left school at 14; with one exception none had
acted before. The first play they produced was the Philoc-
tetes of Sophocles in translation; the second was Marlowe's
Dr Fauttus. Difficulties do not discourage Ulstermen, yet
it might have seemed a hopeless task for men who had left
school at 14; but the success of the performances showed
how false was fcuch a view and how completely the ordinary
man can rise to the levels of the great masterpieces of

* These are the numbers of student-attendance; the number of individual
students would be rather less.

4 The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education (1929), p. 29.
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